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‘IT have sent the Book according to your commands ; I should have sent it, if you 
‘* had not commanded me.”—Pliny the Younger. 





Norctes Censortae. 


SCENE—Dalrymple’s Chambers in the Albany. 


Dalrymple, Vyse, Fuller, and Secretary, (Charles Herring ) 

taking their Wine. 

Ful. So the sale of the CENsorR is going on well. 

Sec. It is, sir; a second edition of the first number is nearly 
disposed of ;—but I am sorry to say success is not the only con- 
sequence of its publication. 

Dal. What can we possibly have to do with any other? 

ful. Haller, I beg pardon.—Mr. Secretary, what were you 
about to say ? 

Sec. That the weekly Periodicals are writhing with envy, and 
the Public 

Dal. With mortification, I suppose. 

Sec. No, Sir, with disappointment and disgust. 

Dal. So 1 expected; medicine, of any description, is not 
pleasant. 

Ful. Especially such doses as yours; really, Haller, you must 
make them something less bitter; we have delicate patients to 
deal with. 

Dal. Obstinate, you mean. Well, Vyse, now you have ceased 
looking at your hands, what do you think the Public say of you? 

Vyse. Why, that I am no better than a fool to have quitted 
enchanting Winander-Mere, at this delicious season, to enlist 
myself in their service. 

Dal. Exactly ;—adding, that. your partiality for puddles may 
account for your muddy reflections. 

Ful. Had they attributed the cloudiness of his intellect to a 
too frequent recurrence to the Mirror, I might have agreed with 
them. Are you aware, Vyse, that the first appearance of 
THE CENsoR has not prepossessed the Public in its favour. 

Vyse. Indeed: then you have heard the opinion of those only, 
whom Envy, Despite, Fear, Prejudice, or Pay, excites to im- 
pede the gigantic strides of Truth and Merit, lest they overthrow 
the sway which Ignorance and Folly have so long held over the 

ublic mind: some of our most able critics have bestowed un- 
qualified praise on THE CENSOR,—praise which the most san- 


guine vanity could scarcely anticipate. 


Vou. I. c 
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Dal. The fact is, we have given the Public credit for being 
ratignal creatures; whereas, we should have treated them like 
children and amused them with a pretty story. 

Vyse. Oh, barbarous! I regret having entered upon the task of 
Censor to such an age; positively, its vitiated taste requires the 
correction of a less retined pen than I can ever consent to wield. 

Ful. The Public, in my opinion, are not so blameable, as those 
who have been pust/animous enough to deplore, without attempting 
to amend, the present degraded state of Literature.— But what 
objection, Mr. Secretary, do the sapient herd take to our work. 

Sec. They say it is too censorious— 

Dal. ‘* Too censoricus!” 

Ful. They mean too severe. 

Dal. Why, as to that; were the Public a sensible animal we 
might use gentle correction; but the instrument which would 

rune the vine, would not lop the oak. 

Ful. Had we not better soften our tone a little. 

Vyse. Positively, no;—rather than lower it one note,—rather 
than consent to unloose one of those terrifi: knots in the lash of 
Censure which he has assisted to form, Bertie Vyse—will 

Ful. Leave off looking at himself, order his carriage and 
abandon the metropolis, | suppose: no, no, Bertie, you must not 
do any such thing; we are too independent to be mercenary; but 
we must not be too proud to acknowledge our errors: Haller has 
certainly spoken too contemptuously of Leigh Hunt. 

Dal. 1 had my motive and shail not condescend to explain it. 

Ful. Really, Haller, 1 can see no condesceusion in making 
yourself intelligible. I trust you are not smarting under any 
criticism of Hunt’s. 

Dal. Don’t alarm yourself on that head. JT have merely spoken 
of Leigh Hunt in his own way, to teach him to * do unto others 
as he would others should do unto him :” I have no dislike to the 
man, and, to prove the impartiality of my feelings towards him, 
I intend shortly to defend him, with regard to the most important 
circumstance of his life. —But, " quid verbis opus est?” we are 
Censors and must not, out of respect to individual feeling, sacri- 
fice our duty to the community. 

Ful. But you can reconcile humanity with your duty: the soft 
voice of remonstrance ever effects more than the harsh tone of 
severity. 

Dal. That is your opinion, Mr. Fuller.—Bertie, V’ll trouble 

ou for the claret. 

Vyse. Well, Mr. Secretary, any other complaint against 
THE CENSOR? 

Sec. The style is too florid and overbearing. 

Vyse. W bait we have not been servile enough ;—we have not 
made a sufliciency of canting appeals and plausible protestations : 
is that it? or, in our anxiety to avoid all cringing deference in 
ourselves have we seemed too conte ‘mptuous of others ' ? 

Dal. There, Bertie, you are right; though, as to the contents 
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of our address, its very extravagance is its own satire; but, it 
appears that verbal caricatures are not quite so intelligible as 
Mr. Fores’s illuminations, at the corner of Sackville Street. 

ful. Now, Mr. Secretary, what next? 

Sec. Really, gentlemen, I scarcely like— 

Dal. Pray, Mr. Herring, have no restraint with us. 

Sec. Well then—to speak truth—you are considered too ego- 
tistical. 

Vyse. Nosmetistical, you mean.—Go on— 

Sec. 'The characters of yourselves are held to be ridiculous and 
extravagant: that of Mr. Granville Fuller—you will excuse me, 
Sir—is deemed sickening in the extreme. 

Dal. We should, doubtless, have introduced ourselves as 
three fools, modestly undertaking to censure others. 

Vyse. 1 am decidedly astounded: ought not a Censor to be a 
perfect being ? 

Dal Granting, however, that Granville has a little overrated 
himself— 

Ful. Not in the least: the qualities which I possess are merely 
intended to counteract the opposite faults or errors of yourself 
and Vyse: besides, in having expressed a superlative opinion of 
my own parts, I have only ventured to say what nine, out of ten, 
think of themselves. 

Vyse. My dear Fuller, every thing is regulated by prejudice: 
were an Addison, or a Johnson, the supposed Editor of Tue 
CENSOR, thousands would find satire, humour, and merit in 
every line, nor dare to question the propriety of a single syllable. 

Dal. True: who ever dared to attack the ‘‘ SPECTATOR’s” 
introduction of himself: yet he has taken credit for as many 
good qualities as we have ;—though the province of a Spectator 
is merely to observe what is wrong, while a Censor should be no 
less able to distinguish than qualified to condemn. Any other ob- 
jection, Mr. Herring? 

Sec. “ The March of Intellect,” gentlemen, has created many 
enemies: the minor Periodicals, against whom it seems directed, 
are in a pitiable case of rage; they : are 

Vyse. Positively, I advise the maturest deliberation, whether 
it be worthy of us to attack publications which are the mere 
reflection of others. Should we not direct our attention against 
those works from which they derive all their light ? 

Dal. 1 should propose, since we have commenced something 
like an invasion, that we firmly proceed. 

Ful. And I; but not in the way we have begun: the surest 
method of effecting the destruction of a shadow is to attack its 
substance. 

Sec. Gentlemen, it were as well to inform you that several 
inquiries have been made, respecting the seven pennyworth of 
trash. 

Ful. Answer all future communications upon that subject 
*¢ Aquila non capit muscas.” 
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Sec. What reply is to be made to the complaint of Monitor? 
‘yse. Refer him to the three hundred and ninety-first line of 
** Eschyli Prometheus Vinctus.” 

Sec. (Stifling a laugh.) I have received a letter from B. H., 
complaining of the immorality of the ‘* Fragment,” in the first 
number; he states that his daughter, a lovely young girl of six- 
teen, has had her head turned by it. (Editors smile. ) 

Dal. You spoke about some paragraphs, to be inserted in the 
newspapers, Mr. Herring: have you any ready? 

Sec. I have prepared a comparison between the Censor and 
the Spectator for the ‘‘ Times,” an encomiastic review for the 
‘* Herald,” a complimentary notice for the ‘‘ Chronicle,” and an 
impartial critique for the Hebdomadals: the insertion of them will 
cost twenty pounds. 


Vyse. Now, positively, I do most resolutely oppose puffs of any 
description. 

Dal. Well, I do not press it: we might, perhaps, best expose 
the system by using it extravagantly. 

Sec. Gentlemen, you'll bear in mind that puffs extend the sale. 

Ful. THe Censor will work its way by its own merit: more- 
over, not being, in any way, dependent upon Public Favour, we 


may leave puffing to those adventurers who have no other way of 
raising the wind. 








Socicty. 


We have ever found persons, of all ranks, exceedingly anxious 
that their families should—to use their own expression—*‘ go into 
society.” 

Now, let us enquire into the reason of this: is it that parents, 
with natural pride, delight in showing to the world the superiority 
of their offspring? or, that, with a feeling more parental still, 
they are desirous of affording their children the invaluable ad- 
vantages of information, example, and happiness which society 
offers? 

Society certainly, in our sense of the word, affords considerable 
advantages; but, we are not so certain that the society above 
alluded to possesses any; and, indeed, we greatly question the 
applicability of its denomination. 

‘* Going into society” simply means frequenting the resorts of 
fashion ;—becoming distingué in a particular circle; having ad- 
mission to numerous balls, parties, routs, card tables, dinner 
tables, supper tables—in fact (as it is termed) appearing in the 
world. Society imports something more than mere company; a 

crowded assemblage is not society: to mix, a stranger, amid 
strangers; to address a few frivolous words to the partner of a 
dance: to speak with many, but remember none, or, perchance 
to meet a being in the throng, who, for a moment, interests our 
attention and then, for ever, passes by; to see, on all sides, 
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smiles cold and shallow as the light reflected on marble, and 
smile ourselves unconsciously ;—is this society? there is more 
society in our own solitude! 

Could the feelings of the generality of those who go into society 
be analyzed, we mistake, if its sole charm were not found to con- 
sist in the maze of faces; the confusion of sounds; the rapid 
succession of novelty; the brilliant artifice of the time and scene; 
and the variety of beauty in its most fascinating garb; which, 
crowding altogether on the sense, prevent the mind from fixing itself 
upon any one object, and keep it too busily engaged for self oc- 
cupation: to such, therefore, as seek abstraction from them- 
selves, nor are troubled with an active mind or fertile fancy, we 
will allow the society of the drawing-room to be essential. 

At the same time, we do not presume to assert that many, 
every way happy, and possessed of genius in an eminent degree, 
do not derive pleasure from this society; such pleasure, however, 
is certainly not the effect of any operation of the mind, but mere 
sensual gratification, arising, oftentimes, from habit, and, partl 
if not chiefly, from ignorance of the superior delights of other 
occupations. 

Some few there are, whose charitable breasts—not possessing 
penetration sufficient to see through the hypocrisy of studied 
siniles, and hectic of momentary excitation—catch their own cheer- 
tulness from the apparent cheerfulness of others: but let one, who 
has acquired a knowledge of the human heart by experience and 
observation, follow the ‘ gayest of the gay” through the night’s 
festivities; let him mark the changeless expression of the eye, and 
the mechanism of the action; let him hear the unvaried conversa- 
tion, the flattery, the compliment, learnt like a task and said to 
all alike; let him observe the brightest smiles grown so valueless, 
that they are not only bestowed equally on kindred and stranger, 
but lavished upon vacancy; and, then, let him deny that such 
happiness is art alone! 

But let him observe still further; let him see the flushed cheek 
sometimes lose its light, and the mind escape the scene; let him 
mark the repeated question restore the truant smile, in all its 
brilliancy, as if fora moment it had forgotten its office; let bim 
observe the thought, awakened from its trance, obtrude itself 
across the features, chasing the artificial glare of revelry; let him, 
when the dance is o’er and gaiety is gone, observe the mind 
shrink into itself, torpid and unconscious of its own powers of 
amusement; let him regard the feverish aud unretreshing repose ; 
let him watch the continual langour and depression, the difficulty 
of wiling away the hours, until again the heart’s restlessness is 
lulled in the crowd, and the votarist of society is become once 
more a smiling automaton: and, then, let him own that such 
society is misery! 

Our conclusion is that this society, into which parents seem so 
desirous of introducing their families, is not that social intercourse 
which instructs as well as delights; itis not mental companionship, 
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but personal assemblage and animal entertainment. However, 
as a meeting of occasional recreation, or as a temporary suspension 
of the labours of the mind, we do not censure it; we can always, 
in the exercise of our duty, lose the asperity of criticism in com- 
templating the vivacity of others, and can ourselves, occasionally, 
lay aside the moral dignity of our office to join the festive throng. 
Such society, then, although we deny it to be either edifying 
or conducive to happiness, we allow to be sometimes innocent. 
But it has one fatal feature, which we must not overlook; its 
business (if we may so call it) certainly greatly tends to excite the 
animal, and, in proportion, to allay the reasonable, part of our 
nature: the senses excited and the reason asleep, the heart is left 
both eager to receive and unprotected against the insidious ap- 
proaches of the seducer: and in a mixed and numerous assembly 
there will be ever found some, whose pride iste reduce virtue from 
its superiority, and whose sport is the destruction of innocence. 
Let, therefore, such society (which we would call ‘‘ company,”) 
be frequented only in moderation, lest it so vitiate our feelings, 
that we become incapable of administering to our own happiness 
without it; and, above all, let it be select, lest it prove a curse. 











fin Fallen Wopes. 


My fallen hopes! my fallen hopes! a sad adieu to ye; 

And thou—my first love, false as fair!—a sad adieu to thee ; 
As leaves keep dropping off the tree, by storm or ruin cleft, 
Till not upon its desert boughs a single one is left ; 

My fallen hopes, my faithless love, ye thus have sunk away, 
And left my heart as suddenly, as recklessly, as they. 


My youth is in its loneliness, as well as in its bloom, 

As flow’rs dwell in a wilderness, or flourish on a tomb; 

The fervency, the ecstacy, the passion of my breast, 

Have, by their own intensity, been riven into rest; 

But in my busy brain there is a light, that makes me own— 
Though my heart is in its sepulchre,—my mind is on its throne! 


Yet what is mind but agony, if feeling cannot bear 

The flash of each electric thought, that burns and quivers there? 
The flower, that has never been beneath the tempest bent, 

May smile, as if it felt the warmth and sunshine to it sent ; 

But, when the blast has stricken it, no sun’s returning rays 

Can cheer it;—for, the more it burns, the swifter it decays! 


SFORZA. 
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Che Village #Fete. 


Of all local ceremonies, none is to be found so affecting and 
interesting as that preserved and continued to this time at Salency, 
in Picardy. At an appointed day the maidens of the village are 
assembled together, and she who has been the most virtuous, 
during the preceding year, is presented with a sum of money, and 
decorated with a wreath of roses. This is termed by the inhabi- 
tants, ‘‘ La féte de la Rosicre,” and she who obtains the prize is 
called the Rose Queen: and what can be a more gratifying sight! 
How superior to the most gorgeous pageantry of courts or camps! 
Tis true a vulgar mind might experience more pleasure in beholding 
the crowning of a prince, or the triumph of a conqueror; but the 
eye of philosophy, that views a diadem with contempt, and turns 
from a blood-stained chaplet with disgust, will witness the humble 
fete of the Salencians with far greater satisfaction and delight, 
convinced that the celebration of innocence is the noblest sight 
that God can look upon, or man afford. 

The day of the festival was now drawing nigh, and many 
were the bosoms that beat high and anxiously in hopes of be- 
coming the Rose Queen; but so universal was the emulation, and 
so faint the shade of distinction in each, that it was impossible as 
yet to determine to whom belonged the greatest or the least chance 
of success. It was, however, agreed by all, that the one who 
stood pre-eminent in beauty was Amy Fairville: and it was, 
perhaps, therefore feared by her less lovely rivals, that if she 
should be included in the number of the three, from whom the 
fortunate one was to be selected, the Lord of Salency, with whom 
the power of appointment lay, and who was young and susceptible, 
might, under the influence of her superior charms, award his 
nomination to her;—of this, however, none so well knew the 
probability as Amy Fairville herself, to whom the Lord of Salency 
(Count de Casselle) had previously declared his attachment, and 
of whom she herself was equally enamoured. The time had at 
length arrived for the selection of the candidates, and the elders 
of the village were already assembled in deliberation on their 
choice, which, after a long expatiation on the virtue and modesty 
of each, fell upon Julié d’Aumont, Annette Lacey, and Amy 
Fairville. The moment it was known who had been chosen all 
eyes were directed towards the latter as the one certain of success; 
and, notwithstanding the unanimity that had before existed, the 
two former could not help betraying a little jealousy and chagrin 
at the confidence with which they imagined Amy anticipated her 
victory—for Amy was no less the pattern of virtue than the type 
of beauty;—had she, however, been virtuous only, no one would 
have envied her, for there she might have her equals, but as her 
beauty was matchless the comparison was odious. Amy saw 
this—and was hurt that her personal attractions should be re- 
garded so illiberally; and, aithough she had more to hope from 
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affection than to fear from envy, was almost inclined to regret her 
advantage, lest it might be said in the event of her success, that 
the Count had, through partiality, conferred on her an honour 
which she felt was only worth receiving at the hands of justice. 
But these apprehensions were quickly dispelled. No sooner had 
the Count been informed of the individuals selected, than he ad- 
dressed to her the following letter :—‘‘ Though none might merit 
the title of Rose Queen better than Amy Fairville, yet as 1 am 
told those named with her as well deserve it, I must forget for a 
moment how dear she is to me, lest I should remember it to the 
prejudice of others; to prevent, however, a possibility of this, I 
intend, Amy, leaving my selection to chance. Three ribbands, 
bearing the initials of each of you, I shall desire our Pastor to 
procure, one of these, on the day appointed, I shall draw from 
his hand, and she whose name it denotes will be declared the 
Rose Queen. The approaching sabbath is, I believe, fixed for 
the decision, till then farewell, and may you, as my heart prays, 
be successful: should you be so, meet me on the following 
evening where you so oft have met before, and confided in the 
honour of—DeE CASSELLE.” The three candidates rose with pal- 
pitating hearts on the morning of the day which was to decide 
their fate. Already the church bells had ceased to toll—the con- 
gregation was assembled—the service was over—and the lots 
were in the hands of the Pastor. All was silence and anxiety. 
The Count approached, and with a nervous hand drew forth the 
deciding ribband; he returned it tremblingly, for the initial of A 
had met his eye, and he could look no further—it might be 
Annette Lacey. The Pastor examined it—all eyes were strained 
towards him—the silence became breathless—the anxiety grew 
painful—the candidates themselves seemed in agony—when the 
exclamation of Amy Fairville put an end to their suspense. Poor 
Amy, unable to suppress her emotion, burst into tears, and was 
led home amidst the sympathy and congratulations of all, to pre- 
pare for the public celebration of her title, a ceremony which 
always took place on the 8th of June, to which it now wanted but 
a few days. 

It was early in the evening when Amy arrived at the spot 
appointed by the Count; he was, however, there before her, wan- 
dering about in all the benevolent impatience of one who has 
formed a good resolution, and is anxious to execute it. ‘* Amy,” 
said he, in an impassioned tone, as she advanced towards him, 
‘* love such as thine is worth a king’s returning; what would your 
companions say to see thee thus alone with me? and yet you have 
come.” The Rose Queen blushed. ‘* Listen,” contiuued the 
Count, ‘‘ I have a favour to beg of you;—you are about to be 
made the happiest of your sex, would you wish to see me the 
happiest of mine?” Amy replied withasmile. ‘‘ On the day then 
of the approaching festival, suffer the Lord of Salency to become 
the husband of the Rose Queen.” She was about to reply, when 
the voices of Annette and Julié, the two unsuccessful candidates 
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met her ear—‘‘ A pretty Rose Queen,” cried one; ‘ More pretty 
than discreet, certainly,” replied the other ;—till, seeing the Count 
indignantly approach, they betook themselves to flight. Amy, stung 
by their sarcasm, was in tears when he returned. De Cassel took 
her hand affectionately—‘* Amy, this shall not happen again; 
promise to be mine on the day I have named, and till that time 
comes we will meet no more: meanwhile, should these intruders 
dare to cast a slur upon thy fame, may they wither like the 
shrivelled leaf that lies beneath our feet. Come, Amy, do not 
weep; answer my request—a word—a look—nay, then take my 
hand’”—she pressed it fervently, and they instantly parted. Be- 
fore Amy had arrived at home, she was joined by Julié and Annette, 
who, repenting their unkindness, came to ask her forgiveness ;— 
it is needless to say how soon they obtained it from the kind- 
hearted Amy, who now contemplated her approaching nuptials 
with unalloyed delight. 

The Festival of the Rose was at hand, and all were in prepa- 
ration to attend it: the young had put on their best habiliments— 
the old had shaken off their infirmities—the unhappy had forgot 
their cares—the gay their levity ;—so cheering is the presence of 
innocence, so affecting the solemnization of virtue. The sun shone 
in all its glory as the procession began to move: never was a 
lovelier day or livelier scene—cheerfulness was in every coun- 
tenance, joy in every breast. The Rose Queen herself alone 
seemed pensive—but she looked not the less beautiful or happy for 
that: she was surrounded by twelve maidens of the village, 
suitably attired for the occasion, and in this manner, leaning on 
the arm of De Casseile she reached the church. Here, separated 
from her companions, she was led into the centre of the aisle to 
receive the honour that awaited her: after an appropriate oration, 
the Pastor approached, and, pronouncing a benediction on her 
bending head, crowned it with a wreath of roses; at this instant 
the anthem commenced—and, oh! never shall I forget the sub- 
lime expression of countenance with which Amy Fairville rose at 
its sound; slowly turning from those around her, she raised her 
meek blue eyes to heaven, and there they rested, beaming with 
an effulgence which could only be derived from a communion with 
paradise itself; indeed, so brilliantly benign was her aspect at that 
moment, that I involuntarily looked above me, expecting to see 
some unearthly creature watching over the scene. As her eye 
descended it met the gaze of De Casselle; the ecstacy of her coun- 
tenance remained, but its tranquillity was gone: she stood like a 
passionate but powerless dreamer, struggling to express the in- 
tensity of her rapture—but in vain—she could neither speak, nor 
sigh, nor smile, nor weep. De ,Casselle saw her agitation, and 
caught her in his arms ;—but he clasped a shadow to his breast. 
The blood had rushed to her heart—she was dead. Thus ended 
the Festival of the Rose. 
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Sonnet. 
FAUSTINA MARATTI TO THE FORMER MISTRESS OF HER 
HUSBAND. 
Translated from the Italian, by ———— Shepheard, Esq. 


Thou, who so long, in soft and rosy bonds, 
Held’st the dear object of my soul’s best care, 
Whose angel features he still loves to praise, 
Whose long, loose tresses he still deems so fair ; 
Say, did the witchery of thy winning smile, 
His yielding bosom ever fail to move; 

Did e’er thine eyes on his their radiance bend, 
Nor meet responsive tenderness and love ? 


Ah, no! ’tis I who shed the unpitied tear, 

To me alone his faithless heart is chill,— 

But why that rising blush,—that downcast eye,— 
Those swift emotions which my fears fulfill ? 

Speak !—answer !—speak !— Nay, answer not, forbear, 
If thou must tell me that he loves thee still! 








Mr. CENSOR, 

Conceiving it not incompatible with your office to modify 
censure with advice, I have come to the resolution of asking 
your opinion under the following circumstances. I am a young 
lady, having no legal restraint on my hand; but the moral duty 
I owe towards my parents has placed me in rather an awkward 
dilemma. An agreeable young gentleman has been paying his 
addresses to me for these last three months, and, about a fortnight 
since, sent me a billet d’amour, expressing, in all the eloquence 
of his pen, what he had previously disclosed by the warmer 
eloquence of his eyes. As my parents were aware of our mutual 
partiality, L did not hesitate in returning him a favourable 
answer; but, alas! short-sighted man, and still shorter-sighted 
woman !—no sooner had I done so, than my cruel papa declared 
his decided hostility to our union. It is in vain that I have re- 
presented to him the injustice of his refusal; that I tell him my 
word is pledged; or that I remind him of the encouragement he 
has himself given to my admirer, by having permitted us to in- 
dulge in solitary walks, and uninterrupted téte a tétes. To all 
I urge, he replies,—‘*‘ Madam, act as you please; but I am 
determined never to yield my sanction to the match.” Pray, 
Mr. Censor, advise me what course to pursue. ‘The only objec- 
tion to my adorer is, that his circumstances will not allow him to 
make me his wite till the expiration of at least two years from the 
present time. Now I have no wish to render the youth miserable, 
but do you really think I ought to wait so long a period before 
I am freed from the horrible appellation of spinster ! 

AGATHA LUKEWARM. 


All parties concerned in the above epistle are blamcable :—the 
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lover for having asserted his pretensions to the hand of the young 
lady, without an adequate fortune to enforce them ;—the young 
lady for having returned an affection without previously consult- 
ing her papa ;—and the parents for having permitted addresses 
which they did not intend ultimately to countenance. 

In an affair of so delicate a nature Miss Agatha must excuse 
us offering her any advice: but our opinion is, that she will not 
tind it very difficult to recover her heart; the young gentleman we 
advise to think no more about the matter; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Lukewarm, who seem to consider long courtships dangerous, we 
recommend to dismiss from their house all suitors who are not in 
a situation to marry their daughter on the instant. 








AFlies and Butterflies. 


No one ever could account for the public taste, but it has 
lately become more unaccountable than ever. Almost every 
thing comes in for its share of patronage, sometime or other; and 
butterflies take their turn with things of equal importance. Their 
happy lot has been envied by Mr. Bayley, ina song, who if he 
be a poet that feels what he writes, and it would be an ill com- 
pliment to him to suppose otherwise, actually wishes that he was 
a butterfly. The united efforts of Messrs. A. Lee and Bailey have 
been considered necessary to celebrate the amours of these popu- 
lar animals. Now we can see nothing in the butterfly race to call 
for poetical eulogy, but the sapient public seems to think otherwise. 
We who consider plain flies equally good without butter, offer the 
following stanza to Mr. A. Lee, or any other sagacious composer, 
in the hope that he will set it to music, as No.1, of The Loves of 
the Flies. 

Round my own treacle jar I’ve been hopping all day, 
And watched, one by one, other flies hop away ; 

They are gone—they are gone—but I’m not going too ;— 
No! Tm not such a fool when a good thing’s in view: 

If I’m off to the pantry they say I shall meet, 

With hundreds of dishes more rich and more sweet ; 

But my tongue, when ’tis tempted to try them, replies— 
Here my first sip—my last sip—my only sip lies! 








HFudgiana, 


A numerous meeting of the inhabitants of London, and its 
vicinity, was lately held at the Elephant and Castle, for the 
purpose of entering into a subscription for the purchase of a 
piece of plate, to be presented to Mr. Cooks, the celebrated 
anatomist, as a mark of their admiration of his patriotism in 
eating the élephaat, which was, some time since, destroyed at the 
Menagerie. 

Atter mach confusion, a gentleman whose name we could not 
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learn, was at length called to the chair, and after some hesitation, 
spoke as follows :— 

‘* Gentlemen, we are this day assemlled to—I believe, gentle- 
men, you know why we are this day assembled; and I shall, 
therefore, not tire your patience—gentlemen—that is-—1 shall 
not trouble you—that is— Mr. Cooks has eaten an elephant——” 

Great disapprobation being here manifested at the inefficiency 
of the chairman, another was immediately elected in his stead, 
who addressed the meeting at considerable length. 

‘‘ Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ we are met here together to do that 
which ought to have been done long ago” (loud applause) —* to 
immortalize the magnanimous conduct of my friend Mr. Cooks. 
When the inhabitants of this populous city” (cheers) ‘* were 
reduced to a state of the greatest distress, in consequence of there 
being no way in which they might dispose of the elephant—tor 
they were fearful to cast it into the Thames lest the corps might 
occasion the pollution of the water— Mr. Cooks, scorning vulgar 
prejudices, came forward, and alone devoured that immense pile 
of flesh,” (deafening cries of hear) ‘‘ which had already began to 
have a pernicious effect on the atmosphere of the metropolis.” 

Here the learned chairman commenced a long-winded disqui- 
sition on atmosphere, which appeared to give the meeting the 
vapours; and which we shall omit, lest it have a similar effect 
upon our readers. 

The chairman concluded his speech with proposing a subscrip- 
tion, and sat down amid reiterated shouts of applause. 

The moment the hamper appeared in which the contributions 
were to be collected, the rush towards it was so overpowering, 
that several accidents occurred; but we are happy to say, that 
only three deaths have as yet come to our knowledge. The en- 
thusiasm with which every individual present subscribed his share 
on this most important occasion, appeared highly gratifying to the 
worthy anatomist; who, after the three dead bodies had been 
removed, and order restored, rose, in his usual warm-hearted 
manner to return thanks for the honour done him. He seemed in 
excellent spirits, and evinced great anxiety about the bodies of the 
deceased, 

When the acclamations had subsided, he returned thanks as 
follows :— 

‘¢ My friends—this is one of the happiest moments of my life.” 
(Bravo, bravo.) “ It is true that I did eat the elephant; but I only 
did my duty to my country.” (Significant nods.) “ Base motives 
have been attributed to me in this act ;—it has been maliciously said 
that hunger drove me to it.” (Cries of ‘‘no.”) Here the tender 
anatomist, overpowered by his feelings, burst into a flood of 
tears; but he immediately recovered from his violent agitation on 
being informed that the amount of the subscription was upwards of 
one thousand pounds. He then resumed— 

‘«* | feel sorry, gentlemen, that your being too quick has added 
three to the dead; but I can assure you, that J will make up for 
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the accident by my attention to the remains of the unfortunate 
sufferers.” 

The worthy dissector then sat down, amidst loud laughter at 
his pun, and tremendous applause for his humanity. 

The Chairman again rose, and after having complimented the 
meeting on the liberality of their donations, stated he had another 
proposition to suggest, (hear) and ‘he would move, that instead 
of presenting Mr. Cooks with a piece of plate, they should intreat 
him to accept a dish—” (immense cheering.) 

Mr. C. ‘“ Anything you please, gentlemen; and I hope it will 
be large enough for the next elephant I eat to be served up on.” 
(Laughter and applause.) 


After a few words from a man who was hissed, the meeting 
dissolved. 








CCAOMAN. 


Woman! what art thou? Adam called thee ‘ Life,” 
When forth from Eden’s bow’rs the angel drove thee ; 
Some call thee Passion,—others, Queen of Strife, 
E’en wert thou devil, sweet one, I must love thee! 


Immortal mortal! yes, thou art supreme,— 

At least on earth,—then how can’st thou be vice ? 
Man was not born, as thou wert, in a dream, 

Nor, till thou breathed, was man in Paradise. 


E’en though our sins were multiplied in thee,— 
Though ev’ry baneful passion called thee, Mother ; 
Though sin itself—I still thy slave must be, 
And worship thee in preference to another ! 


F.C. N. 








Mramatic Censor. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


This is, perhaps, the most successful of all the metropolitan 
theatres; but its success is not so much to be attributed to the 
superiority of its company, as to the excellence of its manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Arnold possesses the faculty of discovering the peculiar 
qualities of his actors, and is thus enabled to put them forward in 
characters best suited to their respective talents. When he has 
once engaged a performer, he endeavours to make the best of 
him, whether he be good or bad; and by this skilful arrangement, 
even Mr. Thorne has once been rendered amusing.” 

This is an achievement of which Mr. Arnold has good reason to 
feel proud; but this is one of the many instances which might be 
adduced of the manager’s keen-sighted perception of hidden talent, 








* His performance of Grimbald, in Arthur and Emmeline, is here alluded to. 
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and his judicious mode of directing it: indeed, any actor, fortunate 
enough to be engaged at this theatre, is certain of having whatever 
talent he may possess, exhibited to the best advantage. 

The present season, which is now drawing to its close, has, 
we believe, been prosperous, but the company has not been par- 
ticularly powerful: it is true that it has included Miss Kelly, in 
herself a host, Madame Feron, Miss Goward, Wrench, and 
Keeley; but there has been a dreadful deficiency of good male 
vocalists. Notwithstanding Mr. Arnold’s usual discrimination, 
it is a disgraceful fact that Mr. Wood has been considered by 
the manager adequate to the station of principal singer at his 
theatre. We have no positive objection to Wood when kept 
within proper limits, but if he will persist in branching out upon 
metropolitan boards, and trespassing on the so7/ of others, we must 
lop him; he is a young man, and may improve, but we perceive 
in him the seeds of presumption, which we consider it our duty to 
exterminate. We recommend him for the present, to confine 
himself to musical farces, and not attempt a principal character 
in opera, till we have pronounced him fit for such an assumption. 
As a substitute for Bennett, there is a Mr. James Vining, 
whom we would advise to go to Bath, whence, we believe, he 
came. 

We sincerely regret the manager does not discharge Mr. Thorne, 
or that the vocalist himself does not take a hint of departure f from 
the gratuitous accompaniment with which the audience invariably 
honour his strains. If Mr. Thorne is under an engagement, and 
considers it inconvenient to pay the fine which would result from 
his breaking it, we are sure that if he would but advertize to that 
effect, a subscription to almost any amount might be raised among 
the friends tothe drama. Should this eentlemen feel offended at 
our remarks, we have only to refer him to our prospectus, wherein 
we pledge ourselves to correct public abuses; and if he will look 
philosophically into his own merits, he will find that we have 
spoken of him with less of impartiality than of lenity. 

We shall now quit the company, and give a slight glance at 
the new pieces which have been brought out at this theatre in the 
course of the season; and, as our space will not admit of our 
entering critically into the merits of them all, we shall content 
ourselves with merely mentioning them, and recording their fates. 
The first novelty was a dose of trash, under the title of “the ‘‘ Bottle 
Imp;” which, however, the frequenters of the theatre appeared 
to relish, and it has consequently been administered to them re- 
peatedly i in the course of the season. This has been followed by 
the * Noyades,” in which Miss Kelly, who, as an actress, is 
‘«« herself alone,” performs with such admirable effect and natural 
feeling, as would render successful a piece inferior in merit to the 
one in question. 

The other novelties are ‘‘ Tit for Tat,” being an adaptation of 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Cosi fan Tutti,” which has been received by. an 
English audience as well as could be expected; an amusing 
interlude called «+ He lies like truth,” in which Wrench is of 
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course at home, and in which a gentlemen of the name of Benson 
Hill appears to considerable advantage; and a ballad opera, en- 
titled ‘* Not for Me,” which owes its success to some agreeable 
music by Maurer, and the capital acting of Miss Kelly and Miss 
Goward, who, in her performance of Miss Virulent, (an old maid) 
evinces talent of a very superior order. We had almost forgotten 
to include among the other pieces ‘* Miss Wright,” who ex- 
perienced a more ungallant reception than she perhaps deserved. 
‘There were decidedly some enemies to this farce in the house on 
the first night of its performance; it is better than many pieces 
that have been more successful, and the character of Mr. John 
Theophilus Muggeridge, a gentleman reduced to wearing livery 
is new and entertaining, and was very well supported by Keeley. 

To this succeeded Weigl’s opera of ‘* Gli Amori Marinari,” 
produced under the name of the ‘* Pirate of Genoa.” The piece 
itself is contemptible, but the music is certainly for the most part 
good; the finale, in particular, is extremely happy, and renders 
the success of the opera complete. The performers all exerted 
themselves creditably; but we must award special praise to 
Mr. G. Penson, who sustains the character of a deaf musical 
composer with extraordinary talent. There is certainly no other 
individual on the English stage who could be found capable of 
performing this part; and we very much doubt whether De Begnis 
himself could execute it with greater effect. Mr. Penson’s ad- 
mirable manner of conducting the finale, obtains for it an encore 
every evening. 

It will be seen that all the pieces, with one exception, have 
been successful; and there has been no want of novelty. 

We perceive that a new operetta is advertized, which we shall 


notice in our next number. 


HAYMARKET. 


The occurrences of the present season have not been such as to 
require a lengthened detail, we shall therefore merely give a brief 
sketch of the company and the pieces produced. In the first 
place, the corps dramatique is by no means so attractive as for- 
merly; as a substitute for Madame Vestris we have had her 
sister, Miss Bartolozzi, who has no idea of acting, and very 
little of singing. The chief props of the establishment are Farren, 
Reeve, Cooper, Mrs. Waylett, Mrs. Humby, and, though last 
certainly not least Mrs. Glover. We wish that this latter lady 
could impart some of her talent to her affected daughter. 

There is a Mr. Brindal at this theatre, of whom we consider it 
unnecessary to say more, than that we trust he will be dismissed 
at the close of the present season. 

The novelties have not been very numerous, but they have all 
been tolerably successful, with the exception of the ‘‘ Barber 
Baron,” a farce, in two acts, received with great disapprobation 
on the first night, and completely damned on the second. 

On Monday last was produced a comedy, in three acts, en- 
titled «* Valeria,” being a translation of the French play, in which 
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Madamoiselle Mars was so successful at the Italian Opera House. 
It was some time since brought out in auother shape at Drury 
Lane Theatre; but notwithstanding it had the benefit of Miss 
Kelly’s abilities in the part of the blind girl, the representation 
completely failed. The present translation differs in many res- 
pects from the original, and the plot is as follows :—Sir Clarance 
Plaintive has two nieces, the Countess de Bloomfield, a young 
widow, and Valeria, a blind girl; the latter, whilst residing in 
Paris, has been seen by Lord Melsom, an English peer, who 
becomes enamoured of her, and, in the hope of restoring her to 
sight, studies optics, under the assumed name of Elliot. At the 
commencement of the piece he arrives at the house of Sir Clarance, 
with the intention of marrying the Countess de Bloomfield, and 
thereby putting an end to a law-suit, which has been a considerable 
time pending between the two families. He there meets with 
Valeria, and proposes to send to Paris for an occulist to couch 
her eyes; to which, after some hesitation, she consents. The 
operation is performed with success: Valeria rushes on the stage 
with her eyes open; gazes on the company in the galleries, ex- 
presses her astonishment at the variety of objects, and falls 
bewildered on the floor; refuses to wear a green shade; and re- 
cognises with most peculiar correctness each individual on the 
stage, without hearing the voice of any one of them; and the au- 
dience are left to suppose that Lord Melsom and Valeria will be 
united as soon as the necessary arrangements can be made. 

There is a sort of under plot, the result of which is the marriage 
of the Countess de Bloomfield with one Mr. Harry Milner, who 
has nothing whatever to do with the piece. 

Valeria certainly owes its success to Miss F. H. Kelly, who 
sustained the principal character. Her acting on being restored 
to sight was excellent; and, indeed, throughout the whole of the 
performance, she met with well-merited applause. Cooper, as 
Lord Melsom, did all that he had to do, in his usual correct man- 
ner. Mr. Vining, as Harry Milner, was imperfect; so also was 
Mrs. Humby, as the Countess de Bloomfield: but this is ex- 
cusable oun the first night of a new piece, which has been brought 
out at short notice. 

SURREY THEATRE. 


Want of room prevents us from noticing this theatre so fully as 
we intended: we shall, however, in our next number, give a 
copious review of its compavy and management. In the mean 
time, we strongly recommend those who take pleasure in hearing 
good music well executed, to. witness the performance of Ar- 
taxerxes by the juvenile company; indeed, the entertainments 
every evening have a greater claim to public patronage than those 
at any of the houses which are now open. 
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